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to have come to an agreement as to the identification of the heads used for 
devices. 

It is to Naukratis, -which was for many years the principal seat of trade 
between Egypt and the West, that we should look for a large collection of 
ancient weights, and our expectations are more than fulfilled. The season's 
work quadrupled all the Egyptian weights previously known, and provided 
us with over 500 in all. They were mostly of bronze or hard stone, and 
were graded according the Egyptian hat standard (158 examples), the 
Assyrian shekel (114), the Attic drachma (87), the Phoenician shekel (55), 
the Aeginetan drachma (37), etc. The error of the mint that can be de- 
tected in the Athenian tetradrachms averages only 1 in 410, which com- 
pares very well with the English " remedy of the mint " for silver, 1 in 240. 8 
This would show that the Athenians had greater accuracy in their hand- 
mintage than prevails now-a-days even in machine-made coinage. But this 
chapter on weights and the subsequent chapters are too technical to be 
further commented upon here. 

The result of the first year's work at Naukratis is in itself more than 
enough to justify the existence of the Egypt Exploration Fund. The 
labors of Mr. Petrie in 1884-85, and of Mr. Gardner in 1885-86, have 
already made notable additions to our knowledge on many obscure points 
in the archaeology and history of the Greeks during the interesting period 
of their growth preceding their highest achievements. It is not unlikely 
that a minute study of the material obtained will solve several interesting 
problems relating to the beginnings and early history of Greek art and 
design. It is a matter of national congratulation that Americans have 
had a hand in the good work of keeping up the Fund, and that, in con- 
sequence, important parts of the finds have already found a new resting 
place in museums of our country, notably in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, where they may be studied to advantage by Americans. 

J. H. Weight. 

Johns Hopkins University, 

Baltimore, Md. 

History of Medijeval Art, by Dr. Franz von Reber. Trans- 
lated by Joseph Thaoher Clarke, with 422 illustrations and a glos- 
sary of technical terms. 8vo, pp. xxxi-743. New York, 1887, 
Harper & Brothers. 

Just such a book as this has long been needed by English and American 
students of the history of Christian Art, and its appearance has been eagerly 

8 The " allowed deviation " for the TJ. S. silver dollar is 1 in 275 : it is proportionally 
greater for the smaller coins ("in the dollar, the half and quarter dollar, and in the 
dime, one and one-half grains"). 
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hailed, both by those who wish for a general acquaintance with the subject, 
and by those who need in the class-room a book they can put into the hands 
of their students. But another class also cannot fail to carefully scan such 
a book. In it there are so many opportunities for new views on important 
developments in the history of art, for a fresh insight into the relation of 
different periods and peoples, for just historical considerations, that it ad- 
dresses itself to a very wide circle of readers, with very divergent wants 
and ideas. It is not necessary to criticise other works of a similar scope 
that have preceded this one by Dr. Eeber. They have either been inac- 
cessible to the English reader, or, when written in or translated into Eng- 
lish, have been decidedly inferior in quality. This history of Mediaeval 
Art includes muttum in parvo : it is so concise as to be able to cover an 
extensive field quite thoroughly in a single octavo volume of seven hundred 
pages. In the Introduction, the author develops his historical view of 
Mediaeval art, and he adds : " the scope and arrangement of the present 
volume have been adapted to this view of the historical advance of Medi- 
aeval art." The substance of this view may be thus stated. In studying 
the development of ancient art we find that each country had its own, and 
that, although Greek art spread over Asia under the Diadochi, it was only 
" after the establishment of the Koman power, that Hellenism became truly 
international. Mediaeval art was the direct outgrowth of this Roman Hel- 
lenism." Although, on the decay of art in the "West, the artistic suprem- 
acy of the Eastern Empire was acknowledged, " the art of Byzantium was 
unable to attain a position corresponding to that occupied before it by the 
Graeco-Roman styles, and after it by the French Gothic." The degenerate 
classic style of Rome was the first to influence the converted northern na- 
tions which were not affected perceptibly by Byzantine art. No new devel- 
opment was initiated by Charlemagne, and a far greater degree of artistic 
independence was shown by the Moslems. At the time of the revival, in 
the Romanesque period (1000 a. d.), Germany was the leader in all the 
arts, but, " after the middle of the twelfth century, Medieval art found its 
most brilliant and important expression in the heart of Northern France." 
" The centre of European culture was removed from Germany to France, 
becoming of a higher perfection and exercising a wider influence in the 
Gothic than in the Romanic period." There was far less uniformity in the 
sister arts of sculpture and painting than in architecture, and here national 
peculiarities were more apparent. The Renaissance did not make itself 
felt in Germany before the sixteenth century, and "the preeminence of 
Italy, after the first decades of the fifteenth century, may be compared to 
that of France in the middle of the twelfth." At the close of this intro- 
ductory statement Dr. Reber remarks : " It has been the great desire of the 
author to present a history of artistic evolution more logical and more con- 
sequential than those with which he is acquainted." 
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In the first chapter, on Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, after 
a sketch of the development of the catacombs, there follows an interesting 
discussion on the origin of the primitive Christian basilicas, and a careful 
study of the two great types of early ecclesiastical buildings, the oblong 
and the circular. A sketch on the sculpture and painting of this early 
period naturally follows. Breaking the sequence of Christian art, we are 
to glance at the monuments of Persia under the Sassanids, of India up to 
the Moslem invasion, and finally at Mohammedan art in all its phases, in 
Egypt, Spain and India. Returning to the art of Europe, a chapter is 
devoted to The Christian art of the North until the close of the Carlovingian 
epoch. This period is, more than any other, enveloped in obscurity : in 
this transition state it is almost impossible to discover how much belongs 
to the new races — how much to Goths, how much to Lombards, Franks, or 
Germans. Of all these elements, that which appears to have taken the lead 
in artistic matters during the Carlovingian period was the German, while 
the Franks were most prominent during the preceding centuries. The 
author's review of the Eomanesque development is entirely based on the 
standpoint taken in the introduction, that Germany, from 950 to 1 150, was 
far ahead of other European countries in her art, and showed to them the 
way of progress. So all general advances made during this period, espe- 
cially in architecture, are illustrated by German examples. The illustra- 
tions giving the systems of construction of different representative churches 
in chronological and logical order are quite an innovation, and are very 
useful for comparative study, as they show at a glance the progress made. 
The writer is especially successful in his treatment of the Gothic period, in 
which he very rightly takes as a basis the artistic supremacy of France. 
The relation of one building to and its dependence upon another, in the gen- 
eral development; the characteristics by which each sub-period of the style 
is distinguished ; the interrelation of the styles of various provinces and 
countries — these are peculiar qualities of the chapters on Gothic art. On 
the one hand verbosity and on the other a dry catalogue of facts are equally 
avoided ; the result is a text consecutive and interesting. 

But has not this very systematic arrangement led to the adoption of preju- 
diced historical views, with which facts have been forced to agree? With- 
out wishing to be hypercritical, this seems to me to be the case. In such 
an attempt it is all-important to work from the right principles, and from 
an insight into the true character of the ideal of the art in question. A 
thorough sympathy with the ideals and themes of Christian art could alone 
bring with it the power to understand them : if they are despised or mis- 
understood, the edifice " pSche par la base." I shall begin with the first 
steps in Dr. Reber's view of the historical advance. His statement that 
" early Christian art in the western provinces of the Empire . . may in all 
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respects be considered as a debasement of the Roman " seems, even from an 
external standpoint, altogether too sweeping, when we look at the interior 
of a building like Santa Maria Maggiore with its colonnades and its rich 
wall-decoration in mosaic, whose prototype in classic art certainly cannot 
be pointed out ; or when we study the cycle of Christian symbolism of the 
third and fourth centuries, or the stern realistic figures in the apse of SS. 
Cosma and Damiano. We are surprised to read of" the senility and decrep- 
itude of early Christian architecture," which accomplished results to which 
classic architecture had not attained either in Greece or Rome. A failure 
to appreciate the internal conscious beauty of Christian art as distinguished 
from the external beauty of Paganism cannot but influence Dr. Reber's con- 
clusions. The second point is that Byzantine architecture was largely de- 
pendent on that of the Romans. Here again it seems as if Dr. Reber might 
have recognized at least the probability of the conclusion towards which re- 
cent studies have been leading (e. g. those of Choisy in IS Art de bdtirchez les 
Byzantim), that Byzantine architecture was developed mainly from methods 
employed in Asia Minor for several centuries before Justinian, and that the 
principles underlying the domical constructions of the Romans, with their 
masses of concrete, were just opposite to those governing the architects of 
Santa Sophia, in which every stone played a part. In speaking of the arts 
in the West during the early Middle Ages, Dr. Reber minimizes the share 
of Byzantine art, and asserts that, " in painting, the style of the frescos of 
the Catacombs" was long retained ; and yet anyone who visits some of the 
Roman catacombs, even, that were restored by the Popes of the viii and ix 
centuries cannot but see that the frescos added at the latter dates, far from 
being a modification of the early classic frescos by their side, are but a de- 
graded form of Byzantine art, which in Rome itself took a peculiarly vicious 
form — witness the mosaics of San Marco (close of ix cent.). 

Passing now to the North of Europe, Dr. Reber very naturally gives prece- 
dence to Germany during the Carlovingian period, lasting to the middle 
of the xi century ; but we cannot agree with him in assigning her the lead 
during the strictly Romanesque period which covered the succeeding hun- 
dred years. Dr. Reber says : " from the horizontally ceiled basilicas of 
the Ottos to the vaulted cathedrals of Mainz and Speyer, the advance is so 
constant, so rational, and so organic that, in Germany, at least, it is to be re- 
garded as constituting in itself a new style: . . Western France, Northern 
Italy, and some districts of Eastern and Northern Europe adopted the prin- 
ciples of German architecture; but in the main the French and Italians fol- 
lowed an independent course of development." Let us examine, (1) what 
were the principles of Romanesque architecture; (2) whether they were in 
reality first established in Germany ; and (3) whether the development in 
Germany was as organic as that in France, — for on these questions that of 
German precedence depends. 
8 
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First and foremost is the change from wooden roof to vault : this influ- 
enced both the proportions of the architectural members and the form of 
the ground-plan ; second come changes in the ground-plan ; and third, in 
the supports and openings of the building. It does not bear at all upon the 
question to discuss the early Romanesque constructions with flat roofs, as 
they did not differ radically from the Latin basilica. The question of the 
vault should be first attacked, as the key-note of Romanesque architecture. 
According to Dr. Reber himself, the first buildings vaulted in Germany were 
the cathedrals of Mainz, Speyer and Worms, and the abbey church of Laach, 
all in the Rhenish provinces, none of these vaults being executed until the 
xn century (p. 281) : the fact that wooden ceilings were retained through- 
out the greater part of Germany until the close of the century shows how 
foreign vaults were to any " organic development." On the other hand, if 
we turn to France, we find that already by the middle of the xi century, 
fully fifty y ears before their appearance in Germany, vaults of various kinds 
were universally employed in several of the French schools : the tunnel- 
vault in Auvergne; the cross-vault in Burgundy and the central provinces ; 
the dome in Perigord. Even Italy probably preceded Germany in the con- 
struction of cross-vaults (p. 317), which soon became the universal method 
of Romanesque and Gothic vaulting. 

The second point regards changes in the ground-plan. The Latin basilica 
was composed of a central and side aisles, with semicircular end, between 
which a transverse arm was often interposed in the larger churches, thus 
giving to the whole the form of a tau. In Romanesque architecture the 
main changes from this plan were, (1) the lengthening of the transverse arm, 
(2) the prolongation of the church beyond this arm, and (3) the changing 
of the simple semicircular apse into an elaborate choir with chapels and side- 
aisles, thus making the whole plan cruciform. To describe the change in 
a word, the whole upper part of the church was developed at the expense 
of the nave, thus changing the entire architectural effect of the interior. In 
Germany the rich development of the choir was very exceptional, as Dr. 
Reber himself remarks in speaking of the church of St. Godehard at Hildes- 
heim (p. 257), whereas in France it appeared much earlier as a systematic 
arrangement, and is probably seen in greatest perfection in the xi-century 
churches of Auvergne (p. 348). As for the lengthening of the transverse 
arms of the cross, it was no novelty, having been a common characteristic 
of Byzantine architecture. 

The third important feature to be examined is the change in the archi- 
tectural features of the interior. We all know what a contrast there is 
between the bare flat walls of the Latin basilica and the rich interior of a 
typical Romanesque church, with its high arcades, its broad gallery, its 
rich system of ribbings to support and strengthen the vaults, and its clus- 
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tered piers and engaged colonnettes connected with arcades and windows. 
If the question be asked, what national development most contributed to 
all this, that of Germany or France, I think the consensus would, in this 
case also, be in favor of France. Without going beyond the limits of this 
book, a comparison of the systems of the great German Cathedrals as ex- 
hibited in figs. 163-166 with those of some French churches given in figs. 
220-224 would be sufficient to show the differences. The German archi- 
tecture uses bald square piers, and is plain and rough : not only has it none 
of the rich architectural detail of the French, but it is lacking in artistic feel- 
ing and in proportion, as, for example, any appreciation of the beauty of 
the arch. The narrow arches are generally but insignificant connections 
between piers, the capitals mere cubes, the walls above unbroken by the 
fine open galleries that give half their beauty to French, Lombard and 
Norman interiors. Beside all this, the examples of German architecture 
we are criticising are the very finest ; for, as Dr. Reber remarks (pp. 279- 
80, passim) in all Germany, only Saxony and the Rhenish provinces could 
boast of fine architecture until the second half of the xn century, when 
France was already laying the foundations of the Gothic style. The archi- 
tecture of most German provinces was quite barbarous. I append some of 
Dr. Reber's own remarks, 1 which express better than I can " the great va- 
riety and the whimsical character of the architectural forms employed by 
the Alemannic race." How far we are from the constant rational and or- 
ganic advance with its excellent constructive system and the artistic per- 
fection of its forms which is spoken of in the Introduction ! It is true that 
in France there was no architectural unity during this period : but there 
was a far greater and more scientific activity, each school striving, by in- 
dependent exertions, to attain one practical end, the perfecting of the sys- 
tem of vaulting, and one aesthetic end, the perfection of architectural form. 
It is safe to say that a careful study of the French schools and their relations 
will make their superiority evident, though here it can only be alluded to. 
In the sphere of painting, also, Dr. Reber seems to exaggerate the supe- 
riority of Germany over Italy. He invokes (p. 424 ; cf. p. 465) the testi- 
mony of Leo of Ostia, who says that Desiderius called (1066 A. d.) mosaicists 

1 Westphalia : "Vaulted constructions early appear on the right bank of the Ehine 
in Westphalia, but their execution is clumsy and inartistic" (p. 294). Saxony: " In 
the Saxon provinces, even after systems of vaulting were engrafted upon the basilical 
plan, the corresponding development of the supports was long delayed" (ibid.). "In 
Hesse, Franconia, Bavaria, and the Austrian territories the introduction of vaulting 
exercised no important influence upon the formation of the plan and the exterior 
until the period of transition to the Gothic style" (p. 295). Of the Rhenish style, 
even, before 1130, he says "the greater number of the horizontally ceiled Ehenish 
basilicas " are " extremely rude, and entirely devoid of ornamentation." In Southern 
Germany most churches were built of wood. 
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from Constantinople because the art of mosaic painting had been lost for 
over five hundred years in Italy. Reber erroneously makes Leo say this of 
Italian art in general, a statement for which the text gives no excuse. Fur- 
thermore, it is known — that Leo is incorrect even within the limits of mosaic- 
painting, for the time which elapsed between the last of the numerous mosaics 
of the ix and those of his own time amounted only to about 170 years, and 
within this period, even, a number of mosaics were executed (Sergius iv ; 
tomb of Otho ; Grottaferrata). The frescos of this period are very numerous, 
and those of the xi century at Nepi are not surpassed by any single work 
of Romanesque art. 

In sculpture, there is no doubt of Germany's superiority in certain 
branches, like metal-work ; but in monumental marble sculpture Dr. Reber 
has purchased it by what seems a rather unjust shift. He compares the 
fine sculptures at Wechselburg and Freiberg, which were executed in about 
1250, not with the sculpture in France of the same period (Gothic Cathe- 
drals) or even a quarter of a century earlier (Notre Dame), but with works 
that are a hundred years older ! Certainly the result would be different 
if a chronological equilibrium were observed. In this connection I wish 
to call attention to the following remark about metal-sculpture in France 
(p. 477 ; cf. p. 603) : " Metal-work was but little in demand " and " it ap- 
pears that the few requirements in monumental bronze casting were at first 
supplied, as in Italy, by importations from Constantinople . . in later times 
by the productions of the Belgian school of Dinant." As a matter of fact, 
the art of casting metal statues, even, was preserved in France through the 
Carlovingian and Romanesque periods, and any one can know of the many 
and important works executed, by reading Emeric-David's Histoire de la 
Sculpture Francaise (pp. 10, 13, 17 and passim). Unfortunately, none of 
these works remain, but their existence should not be overlooked. 

Although Dr. Reber does not follow the earliest stage of the transition 
to the Gothic in central France, but takes it up where it is most apparent 
and where it was considered by the archaeologists of twenty years ago to com- 
mence, his account of the beginnings of the Gothic are well written and in- 
teresting. There is a judicious admixture of technical phraseology and sci- 
entific explanation with the element of aesthetic appreciation. As remarked 
above, there is a well-considered attempt to give a reasonable and systematic 
explanation of all architectural changes and characteristics. This is also 
quite evident in the pages devoted to an explanation of the various phases 
through which Gothic architecture passed after attaining its perfection. 

Dr. Reber does not do justice to Gothic sculpture. He declares that the 
subjects available for representation were not extended, that the symbolical 
cycles and Biblical subjects were of less importance, and that sculpture lim- 
ited itself " to an exposition of the Passion and the Last Judgment, and in 
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single figures to the Virgin and certain saints." This statement seems singu- 
lar in view of the rich variety of Gothic sculpture — especially in the French 
cathedrals — a variety unknown to Christian sculpture, before or after. 

The chapter on Painting of the Oothie Epoch is remarkably good and full, 
though excessive prominence is given to painting in Germany and the Neth- 
erlands, to the detriment of Italy; and the beauties of French glass-paint- 
ing are not appreciated, nor its monuments described. 

Thus far, the general plan of Dr. Reber's book has been described and dis- 
cussed. It would be out of place to enter into minute criticism, 2 but I can- 
not close without calling attention to some points of importance. In speak- 
ing of the early Christian Basilica, Reber asserts that in Rome at least the 
addition of an atrium in front was exceptional : it would be easy to show, 
from ecclesiastical writers, that such was not the case, and, though he cites 
but a single example — San Clemente — he can hardly be ignorant of others 
before the churches of SS. Quattro Coronati and Santa Cecilia. 3 These ex- 
amples point to the conclusion that the small as well as the large basilicas 
had atria ; in fact, the early liturgical customs made them almost indis- 
pensable. 

While the account of Latin architecture in Italy is quite clear, that of the 
styles developed in the rest of the Christian world up to the vi century is 
very confused. When he asserts that " the basilical system was retained for 
centuries, with but slight alterations, in Algiers, in the Cyrenaica, in Egypt, 
and in Asia Minor," it shows a lack of recognition of the architectural origi- 
nality shown, especially by the architects of Egypt and Asia Minor where 
the pointed arch and the cross-vault were successfully employed. It is use- 
less to assert that " representations of sacred subjects were condemned alto- 
gether by Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria," and that the Council of 
Elvira in 305 forbade paintings of holy subjects. To use these arguments 

'On p. 255, the introduction of Crypts is attributed to the German architects of the 
Carlovingian period, whereas it is a well-known fact that they are found in Italian 
churches — and even in the East — at an earlier period. 

On p. 335, a great antiquity is attributed to the churches of Provence on account of 
the classic style of their architectural details : French archaeologists are now quite 
unanimous in rejecting these early dates and in referring all these churches to the 
latter half of the XI and to the XII century. Dr. Eeber also opposes himself to the 
universal concensus which attributes the vaults of Norman churches to the xn cen- 
tury, when on pp. 364-66, he attributes them to the XI century. 

On p. 659, he confuses the two sets of mosaics in the Baptistery of Florence, refer- 
ring them all to 1225 and to Andrea Tafi and Fra Jacopo, whereas the apse only be- 
longs to that date and is by Fra Jacopo. Andrea Tafi lived nearly three-quarters of 
a century later, and contributed to execute the numerous mosaics of the dome which 
belong to the years before and after 1300. 

3 For other examples, see Mothes, Die Bauhmst <ks MiUekdters in Italien, p. 152. 
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as proofs of the hostility of Christianity to art, is to deny the evidence of 
the senses. To the statement that, " in the time of Constantine, pictorial 
mosaics must have been rare," it would be easy to reply by giving a list of 
many churches then adorned with mosaics, and by referring to his edict in 
favor of mosaicists. 

Remarking on the little use of sculpture during the early period, the au- 
thor remarks : " from the outset sculpture was almost restricted to profane 
work, being but rarely extended to tombs, sarcophagi, etc., and to liturgic 
utensils, in which application the art was degraded to mere decDration ." Dr. 
Reber cannot mean what these words imply, for a simple look into Garrucci's 
Storia delF Arte Cristiana, in which several hundred early-Christian sar- 
cophagi covered with reliefs are reproduced, or a glance in the Liber Pon- 
iificalis at the mere enumeration of works in metal-sculpture with which the 
churches of Rome alone were enriched, show how extensively sculpture in 
marble and metal was employed. A curious phrase would seem to deprive 
Christian art of all credit to its best works, for we read (p. 103) : " the images 
of Christ, of St. Peter, and of St. Hippolytus, whether known by descriptions 
or by the statues themselves,were neither iconic nor indeed in any way peculi- 
arly Christian, but belonged to general classes universal in antiquity, namely, 
when standing, to the ideal statues of philosophers and poets, and when sit- 
ting, to those of rhetoricians." The aim here is to deprive Christian art of 
its finest early productions — the statue of Christ as the Good Shepherd, that 
of St. Peter in his basilica, and that of St. Hyppolytus at the Lateran. If 
the work of Christian artists, treating Christian themes, is not Christian art, 
what is it ? The type of Christ as the Good Shepherd in the statuette re- 
ferred to does not differ from that on a number of sarcophagi in which he 
is performing miracles, and the head of Peter in the statue is just the same 
as that on a bronze dish. Does Dr. Reber expect Mediaeval ism in the iv 
century ? 

I have omitted all criticism of the chapters on the non-Christian arts of 
the East ; and will only make a single exception, in regard to the origin 
of Mohammedan art. Dr. Reber speaks as if the whole of Arabia had 
been always given over to the nomad tribes, and does not recognize the 
probable artistic developments attained by the highly-civilized kingdoms 
of Yemen and of North Arabia, with their settled and industrious popula- 
tion and large cities : hints of their artistic productions are found scattered 
throughout the pre-Islamic and early Mohammedan poetry and legends of 
the nomads. In view of these facts it is incorrect to say that " the indig- 
enous arts seem to have been limited to weaving and tapestry." Again, in 
saying that the " textile industry was transferred (from Arabia) in later 
times to the provinces of Shusistan and Fars in Southern Persia," he just 
reverses the true order. The influence of Persia on early Mohammedan 
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art is simply incalculable. It also sounds rather far-fetched to consider 
the inclosure of the court in the Mosques to have been derived from Egyp- 
tian models, when it was so much simpler to think it of Christian origin. 
Through the early part of Mohammedan conquests we know that all the 
architects they employed were Christians, and it is natural that, where we 
find characteristics in common, we should attribute their presence in the 
mosques to Christian influence. This practical view does not seem to have 
struck Dr. Reber, and perhaps on this account he fails to recognize correctly 
the origin of the pointed arch. In his opinion it originated in Mesopotamia 
and was " brought by the Moslems to Egypt from their Arabian home." 
Were that the case we should expect to find it in Moslem early buildings 
outside of Egypt, but we do not. It does appear, on the other hand, in the 
Christian buildings of Egypt dating several centuries before the coming of 
the Moslems, 4 and the earliest example of it in a Mosque is in that of Tulun 
(879 A. d.) built by Christian architects. 

A. L. Frothingham, Jr. 

Dorische Polychromie, von L. Fenger, Arch. Prof. Untersuch- 
ungen fiber die Anwendung der Farbe auf dem Dorischen Tempel. 
Mit einem Atlas von 8 Tafeln in Farbendruck. Small folio, pp. 46. 
Berlin, 1886, A. Asher & Co. 

In the following remarks I desire to call attention to a work which is of 
the greatest interest alike to all artists, amateurs, and professional students 
of art who may desire to obtain, from a special treatise, a clear conception 
of the system of ancient polychromy, — if we may retain this designation, 
unfortunate and inexpressive though it be. The number of persons interested 
in the subject is certainly great, but, unfortunately, the confusion that pre- 
vails in this field is also great ; and it has lately been even increased by hasty 
and superficial publications. The book of our author, who is a professor of 
architecture in Copenhagen, must consequently be greeted with pleasure. 
In spite of its brevity, it contains much more than its title seems to promise, 
not only by reason of the general law that every truly scientific investigation, 
even if it limits itself to but one definite point, cannot help throwing light 
upon surrounding fields ; but also because, at its close, the work is made 
to include the painting of sculpture. Every discussion, every word, even, 
betrays a masterly command of the material ; a command without which 
the terse presentation would have been absolutely impossible. Under these 
circumstances, though the reading of the book requires the closest attention, 
it certainly deserves it. 

4 See my review of Butlee's Coptic Churches, in the last number of the Journal, 
vol. ii, p. 448. 



